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_ BILL DAVIES 

Bill Davies, a pioneer trade unionist and the long- 
time Executive Secretary of the Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour died November 9, 1999 at the age of 83. He had 
suffered a stroke following heart surgery. 

Davies served as Executive Secretary of the SFL for 
25 years. Before there was a full-time president of the Fed- 
eration, the Executive Secretary was the top staff position 
at the SFL. 

He began his trade union career while at the Swift 
Canadian slaughterhouse in Moose Jaw in the early 1940s. 
Davies was one of the key organizers for the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America during that union’s suc- 
cessful organizing drive at Swifts. 

Davies went on to be active in labour centrals, in- 
cluding the first provincial federation chartered by the old 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Bill Davies was one of the most prominent union 
activists in Saskatchewan from the 1940s to the early 1970s. 

SFL president Barb Byers noted that when Bill was 
in the hospital for tests prior to surgery, he took the time to 
send a letter of encouragement to the 190 locked out 
RWDSU packinghouse workers currently on the picket line 
in Moose Jaw. That inspirational message was read at the 
SFL convention a few days later, and received a standing 
ovation from the more than 600 delegates. 


GM FOODS 

Two of the world’s three largest food companies - 
Nestlé and Unilever - announced they will phase out sales 
of products made with genetically engineered ingredients in 
Great Britain. Most major food retailers in Britain and Eu- 
rope have promised to eliminate such ingredients from their 
brands. Public concern has grown quickly in Europe about 
possible adverse health effects from eating genetically al- 
tered foods. A British poll last year found that 90 percent 
of shoppers would change supermarkets to avoid geneti- 
cally modified foods, and would be willing to travel twice 
as far to a supermarket that banned them. 


STOP SELLING 
OLD GROWTH WOOD 


PPR sense. 


ANOTHER VICTORY 

Home Depot is the largest lumber retailer in the world. 
After a two-year campaign by over 100 environmental 
groups protesting Home Depot’s sale of wood products from 
rapidly disappearing rainforests, the company announced 
it will stop selling wood products from endangered forests 
by the end of 2002. The company was inundated by over 
250,000 e-mails, phone calls, faxes and letters - including 
over 3,000 letters and drawings from children. Activists 
staged over 500 demonstrations across the U.S. and Canada. 
Although this is a victory for the planet’s old-growth for- 
ests, there are still plenty of lumber suppliers and retailers 
that continue to sell wood products from old-growth trees. 
All it takes to stop it is organization. 


Briarpatch is Saskatchewan’s independent alternative newsmagazine committed to building a socialist democratic society. We provide 
an open forum for disadvantaged peoples and support progressive movements working to change unjust structures and build a genuine 
political and economic democracy, We support peace, equality, democracy, social justice, Aboriginal self-determination, and the protection of 
the environment. We oppose the oppression of people on the basis of nation, class, race, gender, ability, and sexual orientation. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Briarpatch, 

Someone recently suggested I look 
at the October 1999 issue of 
Briarpatch because it had an article on 
the CLC’s International Department. I 
got as far as the first page of Ken 
Luckhardt’s piece and stopped. It re- 
gurgitates as “fact” the malicious lies 
ofa 1986 This Magazine article. There 
was no point in reading any further. 

Paul Puritt 
Ottawa, ON 


Dear Briarpatch, 

While I usually find something of 
interest in the various articles in 
Briarpatch, the one entitled “From Left 
to Right” left me a bit despondent and 
sad. I found the pearls of wisdom by 
the three Stone Age Solomons a bit 
hard to absorb. Their dedicated resist- 
ance to change is very frustrating and 
discouraging. 

I well recall the formation of the 
CCF - I was 18 at the time - and hailed 
it as a message from Heaven. But I 
don’t recall J.S. Woodsworth, the 
founder of the CCF, ever suggesting 
that the Regina Manifesto being carved 
in stone. Nor did M.J. Coldwell T.C. 
Douglas do so either. 

Just as some of nature’s smaller 
animals periodically shed their outer 
skin in the process of rejuvenation, so- 
ciety must also make minor changes 
or it will deteriorate. 

Examples of this abound in his- 
tory. Admittedly we must use caution 
lest we run into some fifth columnists 
like the so-called socialist experiment 
in New Zealand a while ago. But to 
insist that the area that grandfather 
fenced off to graze the oxen in must do 
so for evermore is the height of folly. 

The efforts to resist change, ac- 
companied by this digging and snip- 
ing, as these dedicated disciples of po- 
litical purity insist on doing, reminds 
me of an example that my wife’s fa- 
ther used to often refer to, in which he 
directed attention to the lowly musk- 


rat, which are fond of ponds that af- 
ford them pleasure and protection. To 
obtain these, they sometimes move in 
on ponds created by the industrious 
beavers which build dams and provide 
themselves with the same comforts and 
security that the muskrats crave. Bea- 
vers are not stingy and allow the rats 
to share their pond. 

But the muskrats’ inherent urge 
to tunnel into the bank frequently re- 
sults in them boring through the dam, 
and putting the protective provision at 
risk, necessitating the beaver to franti- 
cally scurry around to repair the dam- 
age. 

I can’t help but feel these purist 
elite are very much like the meddlesome 
muskrats. They don’t mean harm, but 
create it none the less. 

I wonder how long the successors 
of Woodsworth, Coldwell, Douglas and 
others will be willing to tolerate such 
juvenile hanky-panky by the Waffle, the 
Greens and all those others that make 
the rest of us see “red.” Is there any 
hope of removing the virgin cataracts 
from their eyes? 

Philip Lindenback 
Weekes, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

I want to congratulate you on the 
November issue. The articles on 
Rosalie Bertell (one of my all-time he- 
roes) by Terry Wolfwood and on GM 
food by Pat Mooney were very in- 
formative and extremely important. 

I also want to thank you for not 
wasting space on over-coverage of the 
NDP and the last provincial election. 

I’ve lived in Saskatchewan for 
over 30 years and I’ve never under- 
stood how the NDP could be viewed 
as a labour party, let alone as socialist. 

The NDP has become just another 
run of the mill conservative party that 
has for too long been supported some- 
what irrationally, in my opinion, by 
those who grew up in Saskatchewan 
believing the ideology of the CCF 
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somehow lives on in the NDP. 

The strict adherence to the execu- 
tive’s party line which is demanded for 
the sake of electoral success has gotten 
completely out of hand. Romanow and 
his ilk with their support of NAFTA 
and the corporate agenda have deci- 
mated what progressive ideology may 
have existed in the party. 

Hopefully Briarpatch in the fu- 
ture will pay no more attention to the 
NDP than it does to the Liberals or the 
Reform Party. 

Briarpatch should continue it’s 
excellent work in trying to salvage 
some degree of sanity for future gen- 
erations 

Ivan Olynyk 
Saskatoon, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

There once was a day when Nestlé 
was big in the chocolate bar section of 
your local convenience store. Now 
Nestlé has taken over the ice cream 
section as well. 

If you haven’t noticed, Co-op 
Dairy Producers ice cream has become 
Nestlé. That’s why Nestlé is the major 
brand in all Co-op freezers, and most 
ice cream stands throughout Saskatch- 
ewan. A slick and very chilling move. 

Why did Co-op make such a deal? 
Do any readers have more information 
on this? 

If you check confection, beverage, 
ice cream, and cookie labels, you’ ll find 
a surprising number of them are owned 
by Nestlé. Besides all the chocolate 
bars, the Nestlé empire includes Car- 
nation, Maggi, Stouffers, Cross and 
Blackwell, MJB, Hills Brothers, Tast- 
ers Choice, Encore, as well as L’Oreal 
and Wamer Cosmetics. 

Nestlé, the world’s largest food 
company, controls about half the glo- 
bal baby food market, setting market- 
ing trends which influence other com- 
panies. The World Health Organization 
and UNICEF have an international 
code of marketing which bans all pro- 
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motion of baby foods. Nestlé violates 
this code more than any of its competi- 
tors. 

UNICEF estimates 1.5 million 
babies die every year because they are 
not breastfed. In several countries, all 
or part of the code has been enacted as 
law because as breastfeeding has in- 
creased, there has been a decline in in- 
fant infection, dehydration and infant 
mortality. 

The first international Nestlé boy- 
cott, from 1977 to 1984, was sus- 
pended when Nestlé promised to fol- 
low the International Code. Nestlé soon 
went back on its promise, so the boy- 
cott was relaunched in 1988. 

A Nestlé Boycott Kit (and much 
more) is available from INFACT 
Canada, 6 Trinity Square, Toronto, ON 
MSG 1B1. Phone (416) 595-9819. 
FAX (416) 591-9355. 

Email: infact@ftn.net 
http://www.infactcanada.ca 

I urge your readers to boycott all 
Nestlé products. 

Bill Curry, 
Wynyard, SK 


JST A COUPLE OF 
COMPUTER NERDS EU 
MOW ABOUT, BILLIONAIRE 

MARKETING GENIUSES 

WHO DEVISED THE 

YZK SCAM! 


Dear Briarpatch, 

The Barnard-Boecker Centre 
Foundation and the Victoria Friends of 
Briarpatch are happy to send you 
$1,500 raised at our Briarpatch ben- 
efit dinner in Victoria on November 10. 

We would like to especially thank 
Gudrun and Bill Doherty, Marya 
Nyland, Gerd Weih, Stacy Chappel, 
Richard Morrow and Andree Scott for 
preparing and donating the food and 
setting up the event. 

Many thanks go to the 48 people 
who attended and those who donated 
and bought sale and auction items. A 
statue of Norman Bethune, a giant 
squash, videos, art and CDs, a sailboat 
trip, and two nights in a bed and break- 

fast were some of the popular items. 

A number of people unable to at- 
tend, and some who did attend, made 
generous financial contributions. 

The evening ended with great 
music by Tom Hawken. 

I think a good time was had by all 
and we hope to do it again! 

Terry Wolfwood 
Victoria, BC 


| TER 


l | have taken action against three Ẹ 

Canadian-based multinational 
mining companies - Inco Ltd., Goldcorp 
Inc., and Placer Dome Ltd. - for abusing 

the rights of workers. 

“Inco and Goldcorp are two exam- 
ples of a heartless corporate culture that 
puts profits before people,” said Law- 
rence McBrearty, Canadian national di- 
rector of the United Steelworkers of 
America. “Both companies are causing | 
suffering in hundreds of mine worker | 
families and their communities, but they 
have underestimated the resolve of our f 
members and our union.” 

Members of Local 950 have been on 
strike against Toronto-based Goldcorp at 
the company’s gold mine in Red Lake, 
Ontario since June 23, 1996. It is the long- À 
est gold mining strike in Canadian his- 
tory. The strike, which involves 187 peo- 
ple, began over the company’s demand 
that a stable contract in place for over 35 
years be completely rewritten, diminish- 
ing almost everything the union had ne- 
gotiated for its members over that period 
of time. 

On September 14, 1999, Inco locked 
out 1,040 members of USWA Local 6166 
at the company’s nickel mine in 
Thompson, Manitoba, after union members rejected the 
company’s final offer, which included a 13 percent reduc- 
tion in their contract. 

After a 12-week lockout, INCO finally agreed to a 
three-year contract which provided for increased wages and 
pension improvements. 

There is also a world-wide campaign against Vancou- 
ver-based Placer Dome for laying off nearly 3,000 South 

African gold miners. These layoffs represent 40 percent of 
the company’s total South African work-force, and were 
announced after the recent rebound in the world price of 
gold. 

At a rally of more than 3,000 people near the mine, 
Gwede Mantashe, general secretary of the National Union 


of Mineworkers of South Africa, said Placer Dome has a 
“record throughout the world of destroying jobs, destroy- 
ing the environment and destroying communities. That is 
why we have to campaign world-wide to make this com- 
pany live up to its responsibilities.” 

USWA Canada national director Lawrence McBrearty, 
whose union represents Placer Dome miners in Ontario, 
said it is “unconscionable that in this day of ever increasing 
profits by global corporations, workers face redundancy of 
such a magnitude as that faced by our brothers and sisters 
in South Africa.” 

McBrearty stated the 180,000 Steelworkers in Canada 
“will do everything we can” to support South African gold 
miners. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Battle in Seattle 


The people vs. the WTO 


] Nhe World Trade Organization 
meeting last year in Seattle was 
the latest attempt by multina- 

tional corporations to regulate the 

economy of the entire planet 

After the rout of the MAI a few 
years ago, multinational corporate 
bosses and their servants in govern- 
ment tried to resuscitate the rotten 
corpse of the defeated trade deal. They 
dusted off the original MAI plan to 
protect the property rights of corpora- 
tions and stomp on national and local 
laws and regulations such as labour, 
environmental and consumer rights. 

The WTO decided to hold its 

Millennial Round of trade negotiations 

in conjunction with the WTO Seattle 

Host Organization, co-chaired by 

Microsoft’s Bill Gates and Philip 

Condit, the CEO of Boeing. The or- 
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ganizing committee got corporate 
sponsorship from the cream of the cor- 
porate elite: companies like Ford, GM, 
Microsoft, Weyerhaeuser, IBM, 
AT&T, Boeing, Bank of America, 
Procter & Gamble, Hewlett Packard, 
and Seagram. 

Everything was in place to force 
the trade deal down our throats. WTO 
director-general Mike Moore claimed 
“Seattle will not fail.” Moore earned 
the nickname “Mad Mike” for priva- 
tizing public services while he was 
prime minister of New Zealand. 

But WTO organizers didn’t fore- 
see the rising tide of opposition to their 
scheme. People from all walks of life 
came to Seattle by the tens of thou- 
sands. And the people in the streets 
made history - a victory that we can 
use to build a better tomorrow. 


WTO 
‘99 


Xmas shopper, WTO 
Demonstrations, Seattle 
December 2, 1999. 
photo: Elaine Briere 


The following articles are written 
by activists who were in Seattle last 
year. We are proud to present their “no 
to corporate rule” voices in the pages 
of Briarpatch. 


George Manz is the Briarpatch editor. 


The Northland Poster Collective 
has “Battle in Seattle” T-shirts for 
sale. The message on the shirts 
reads “Stop Global Piracy...with 
Global Solidarity!” The black T- 
shirts have bright lettering and 


cost US$15 each plus USS6 for 
shipping. Order them from the 
Northland Poster Collective, P.O. 
Box 7096, Minneapolis, MN 
55407. Phone (612) 721 273. 
Fax(612) 721-2160, aS 


Now that the tear gas has cleared, 
here 5 an inside look at Canada’s 
secret role in the WTO negotiations. 


by Ellen Gould 


Organization Ministerial - November 29 to Decem- 

ber 3 - was like running an emotional marathon. 
The highs and lows we experienced in such a short time 
frame were amazing. We experienced the exhilaration of 
joining a crowd of 50,000 demonstrating our opposition to 
the WTO’s fundamental attack on democracy. The sheer 
glee in hearing that the civil disobedience protestors had 
prevented the official launch of negotiations from happen- 
ing, to be followed shortly after by the fear and apprehen- 
sion of becoming persons without civil rights, subject to 
arbitrary arrest because of the imposition of a curfew. The 
delight at being exposed to the world’s most brilliant critics 


B eing in Seattle through the week of the World Trade 


Canadian 
Connection 
in Seattle 


TO 
DE 


of corporate-dominated globalization - Lori Wallach, Mar- 
tin Khor, Mark Ritchie, Vandana Shiva, David Korten, Tony 
Clarke, and Maude Barlow were among the many fabulous 
resource people drawn to Seattle. The disgust and cynicism 
generated by the Canadian government delegation, who out- 
neoconned every other country behind the scenes while de- 
livering so-called “briefings” to non-governmental organi- 
zations designed to keep people in the dark about the rotten 
deals that were really going down. 

The wild volatility of the week extended right up to 
and beyond the 6:00 pm deadline when the talks were sup- 
posed to wrap up on December 3. Having returned to Van- 
couver, we were getting despairing phone calls from our 
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WTO Protests, Seattle, November 30, 1999. 
hoto: Elaine Briere 


friends in Seattle with the news that the worst of what we 
feared seemed to be going forward in the final declaration. 
And then, late the same night, word came that the ministers 
had left Seattle without any agreement at all, having failed 
to come up with even some meaningless face-saving state- 
ment. 

It would be a serious mistake, though, to interpret the 
collapse of the talks in Seattle as a sign that any of the 
major players believe WTO-style globalization has gone 
too far. First of all, genuine reform of the WTO was not 
even on the agenda. No proposals were put forward, for 
example, to examine why in every single case when envi- 
ronmental laws have been challenged at the WTO, they have 
been ruled unacceptable, and how this abysmal record could 
be changed. 

Instead, all the talk was about extending the WTO’s 
reach further. Canada advocated new agreements that would 
seriously undermine the authority of provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments. Another particularly insidious proposal 
from Canada would have established a biotechnology 
“working group” within the WTO. Environmental organi- 
zations are fiercely opposed to having biotechnology issues 
dealt with in the blinkered forum of the WTO, where trade 
triumphs over every other consideration. The European 
Union, which might have been expected to oppose such a 
working group given concem in Europe over genetically 
modified foods, had caved in by mid-week and was ready 
to go along with the proposal. 

Many European delegations present in Seattle openly 
criticized what the European Trade Commissioner had ne- 
gotiated, supposedly on their behalf. Britain’s environment 
minister, Michael Meacher, was quoted in The Independ- 

ent as saying the issue of GM foods is “the most conten- 
tious in the world trading system today.” By bringing it 
within the orbit of the WTO, Meacher worried that “trade 
rules would be used to chip away on any existing rules to 
limit GMOs.” 

By the end of the week, the European Union also had 
abandoned their position that the word “multifunctional” 
had to appear in the section of the declaration dealing with 
negotiations on agriculture. “Multifunctional” simply means 
that considerations in addition to purely market ones should 
be used in drafting agricultural policy. Such a notion does 
not seem that outlandish outside the free market zealotry 

that dominates the WTO. After all, food production has 
and always will mean more than just the manufacture of 
widgets. Food safety, the viability of the rural economy, the 
massive ecological impacts of agriculture are just some of 
the reasons that food cannot be reduced to a simple com- 
modity. However, the EU’s insistence on this wider under- 
standing of agriculture was essentially dumped in favour 
of vague language that would have little binding force. In- 
stead, the section in the draft declaration set the goals for 


the upcoming negotiations on agriculture in terms of “pre- 
venting restrictions and distortions in world agricultural 
markets” and the establishment of “a market oriented agri- 
cultural trading system in conformity with WTO rules and 
disciplines.” 

Protection for cultural diversity was also a considera- 
tion that got shifted to the margins in Seattle. Canada had 
gone into the Seattle talks promising to do battle on this 
front. But Canada settled for putting defence of cultural 
diversity into the “preamble” of WTO agreements. This is 
the text in the beginning of WTO agreements where you 
can find flowery language about a variety of non-market 
values, language that is studiously ignored by WTO dis- 
pute panels. It has all the legal enforceability of a Hallmark 
card. Pascal Lamy, the European Union’s Trade Commis- 
sioner, said in a remarkably forthright briefing with NGOs 
that while it was very nice that Canada was asking for 
“preambular” language on cultural diversity, Europe would 
be more pleased if Canada would offer support for getting 
something inserted into the legally binding text. 

As for the media spin that the talks failed because 
Clinton was asking for too much in terms of labour rights, 
you just have to look at what was shaping up as the final 
declaration at the end ofthe week. There was to be no work- 
ing group within the WTO on labour issues, never mind 
negotiations on core labour standards that would ban really 
outrageous labour practices, such as the most abusive forms 
of child labour. 

Mid-week Clinton had made some pronouncements on 
how violations of labour standards might some day be made 
subject to WTO-approved sanctions. In refreshingly non- 
diplomatic terms he dared to give specific examples: soccer 
ball manufacturers in Pakistan, fireworks producers in 
Guatemala who make children work under appalling con- 
ditions. Delegates from the majority world complained, 
though, that the U.S. seemed to be trying to deny them the 
only market advantage they have left in the form of cheap 
labour. If the U.S. is really concerned about the fate of chil- 
dren in sweatshops, they could do the obvious which is to 
provide aid for primary education. A fraction of what the 
U.S. spends on military aid would transform the fate of 
millions of these children. 

Again, the media spin severely distorted what actually 
happened in Seattle. Yes, majority world delegates were 
furious over Clinton’s remarks on labour. But their anger 
was more critically focused on the imperious refusal of in- 
dustrialized nations to permit a serious evaluation of the 
impacts of the existing WTO agreements on development. 
Majority world nations only signed on to these agreements 
after they got explicit reassurances that such evaluations 
would be undertaken. Economic data covering the period 
since WTO agreements have been in place tend to show the 
measures implemented have been disastrous for majority 
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WTO Protests, Food and Agricultural Day, December 2, 1999. 
photo: Elaine Brière 


world nations and they now actually have a smaller share 
of world trade. Promised benefits such as access to indus- 
trialized nations’ markets have rarely materialized. The re- 
fusal to address majority world concerns was graphically 
manifested in Seattle with their delegates being physically 
barred from entering the rooms where the WTO’s domi- 
nant powers were doing the real negotiating. 

Now that the dust has settled - or more appropriately, 
the tear gas has cleared - from the Seattle ministerial, what 
can we conclude about the role Canada plays in these nego- 
tiations. A Guardian newspaper reporter who mistakenly 
was given delegate credentials (he subsequently called him- 
self the delegate from “Sans Serif’) got to observe what 
happened behind closed doors in the discussions on pursu- 
ing an investment at the WTO. The reporter noted that of 
all the delegations, Canada was “a hardline investment lib- 
eraliser.” Delegates came up to Canadians who were not 
part of our official team to ask what had happened to 
Canada? Why does it take such an aggressive stance in 
pushing liberalization no matter what? Where is the Canada 
that used to have a broader perspective incorporating glo- 
bal concerns? 

The most straightforward answer is that there is no 


accountability within Canada on international trade and 
investment issues. Just weeks before going to Seattle, Cana- 
da’s trade minister, Pierre Pettigrew, swore up and down 
that Canada would not endanger our public health and edu- 
cation system in the WTO negotiations on services. The 
NDP repeatedly went after him on this in Parliament and in 
the committee on international trade. Pettigrew protested it 
was ridiculous to think he would endanger these valued pro- 
grams and, besides, there was no need to ask for a carve 
out from the services negotiations because they were “bot- 
tom up,” meaning only sectors that countries voluntarily 
put forward were on the negotiating table. Pettigrew re- 
sponded to Svend Robinson’s challenge in the committee 
meeting on November 16 by saying: “We support the bot- 
tom up [negotiating approach].” He even claimed that the 
U.S. was not pushing for any changes. 

So off the minister goes less than two weeks later to 
Seattle. The final text on services that emerged stipulated 
nothing should be excluded “a priori” from the negotia- 
tions and called for “horizontal” or across the board ap- 
proaches to the negotiations, just as the Americans have 
been asking for all along. A memo from a top WTO official 
to the chair of the working group on services describes it as 
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“the least controversial element of the Seattle agenda.” Ap- 
parently Pettigrew raised not one word to reflect Canadian 
concerns about the threat to Medicare and public education 
from WTO-imposed service liberalization. According to the 
WTO official, Canada did want some language on the serv- 
ices negotiations kept vague, but not because of any con- 
cern about real potential impacts, instead “because of the 
sensitivities of “cultural industries’ back home.” The dan- 
ger now is that the language agreed to in Seattle will be- 
come the basis for the negotiations on services scheduled to 
begin soon in the new year. 

The governing Liberals appear to be in the grip of what 
Pettigrew himself has criticized as “la pensee unique,” the 
single idea. This concept concludes that liberalized trade 
and investment is the answer to all of Canada’s problems, 
and if public health and education systems, fresh water re- 
sources, and cultural diversity are endangered in the proc- 
ess, that’s a risk we have to take. 

As for the Official Opposition, because of its single- 
minded commitment to right-wing ideology, Reform sim- 
ply refuses to even represent their own supporters, a major- 
ity of whom feel that NAFTA has hurt rather than helped 
Canada’s economy. The main contribution made by Re- 


without being a student, and you 
cannot become a student without 
paying tuition. Universities fight 
hard against wage increases for 
TAs, however, they do not hesi- 
tate to raise tuition, rents, student 
fees, or food prices. Often these 
increases are much higher than 
the wage increases that TAs re- 
ceive. 


Many TA locals across Canada 
are in the process of bargaining 


CUPE Local 2419 urges you to 
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UPE Local 2419 would like to wish all TA locals good luck in bargaining for 
their new collective agreements. Teaching Assistants have one of the few 
jobs that are required to pay for their employment. You cannot become a TA 


So you want 
me to take a 


the teaching 


VE line with 


assistants? 


Cook 48 


for new collective agreements. ee 


support them with their fight to increase wages. 


form’s critic on trade issues, Deepak Ohbrai, is to condemn 
the Liberals for consulting too much with civil society. For 
a real stomach-turning experience, read the responses of all 
the other parties to the NDP’s November 4 opposition day 
motion on the WTO. 

Given more time, the awful declaration that was in the 
works in Seattle might have gone through. But the civil 
disobedience of courageous young people denied the del- 
egates that time, and demonstrations by tens of thousands 
on the streets of Seattle probably sapped the enthusiasm of 
American negotiators to ram through an eleventh hour deal. 
Perhaps the final straw was the demonstration Seattle ac- 
tivists put together with only 24 hours notice for Friday, 
the last day of the ministerial. Despite a week of tear gas, 
the arrests of 600 people, shocking stories of police brutal- 
ity - there we were, thousands strong. Teamsters side-by- 
side with sea turtle activists, clearly saying the opposition 
is here and we are not going away. This is the depth of the 
challenge to the WTO and corporate-dominated globaliza- 
tion we need to build in Canada. 


Ellen Gould is a Vancouver-based researcher specializing 
in trade and investment issues. 
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Police preparing to gas protesters, Seattle, November 30, 1999. 
photo: Elaine Brière 
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[s the days immediately following the confrontation be- 
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tween protesters, WTO delegates and the police, much 

was said about the event. The mainstream media breath- 
lessly dubbed Seattle the 90s version of the 1968 student 
protest at the U.S. Democratic Party convention in Chi- 
cago. A month later, all the focus and attention on the is- 
sues and events of the anti-WTO protest has faded away. 
Weighty issues like globalization, environmental destruc- 
tion and labour rights, the very issues that compelled pro- 
testers to take to the streets in Seattle, are no match for the 
fickle attentions of the mainstream media. 

As many as 50,000 people participated in one way or 
another in the Seattle protest and millions more witnessed 
their actions. Millions of people paused in their conversa- 
tions, momentarily stopped what they were doing and gave 
their attention over to the riveting scenes and intense ac- 
counts of protester activities on the nightly news. At least 
for a moment, Seattle forced people to stop and think about 
globalization, the environment and labour rights. People 
had cause to wonder why thousands of people cared so much 
about these abstract concepts that they were prepared to 
stand shoulder to shoulder in front of armed riot police. 

For myself, the WTO conference fell smack in the 
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Large-scale dissent finally hit a country 
usually too dulled by cable TV and take-out 
food to take the kind of risks that others 
around the world take all the time. 


Marjorie Brown 


middle of the last week of classes before Christmas exams. 
For many students this was reason to stay away; the rou- 
tine cycle of daily life dictates that there isn’t time to cross 
the border to attend a protest. For other students the WTO 
was an unknown entity. Even when its function was ex- 
plained, it seemed too remote and unconnected from prob- 
lems that might be of concer to warrant action. Certainly, 
some doubt as to the wisdom of our actions pervaded the 
car as we set off well before dawn for the drive south. 

Upon arriving in Seattle, a city which neither my fel- 
low travellers nor I had any geographic knowledge of, we 
had absolutely no problem finding the demonstration. We 
simply had to follow the crowds of people dressed as sea 
turtles, or look for the workers wearing Steelworkers jack- 
ets, or follow the banner of the demonstrators for indig- 
enous rights to know where to go. We entered into a sta- 
dium filled with thousands and thousands of protesters. 
Reading the banners and picket signs was like taking a crash 
course in the range of lefty dissatisfaction with capitalist 
liberal democracy. 

The mainstream (read right-wing) media exploited the 
rich tapestry of issues in Seattle. The myopic conception of 
labour, the environment, and human rights as separate is- 
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sues has been manipulated as a tactic to dismiss the 
power of such a gathering of people. They suggested 
that protesters didn’t really have a message, that it 
was simply a garbled grouping of disaffected lefto- 
ver hippies. 

The wide range of issues had quite the oppo- 
site affect on me. I was struck by the way diverse 
organizations such as the American Federation of 
Humane Societies and the Canadian Union of Postal 
Workers had zeroed in on the WTO as a root cause 
to the battles they fought. Activists would do well 
to remember to link the issues and to take the op- 
portunity to build on these connections. While the 
WTO threw these groups together for a day, the job 
of organizers is to stay together and work to demys- 
tify the idea of a coalition of left-wing interests. 

The AFL-CIO march, although impressive in 
numbers, was disappointing in content. In fact, much 
can be learned from the contrast between that event 
and the actions of the protesters blocking delegates 
from entering the WTO meetings. 

We participated in the labour march under the 
assumption that we would be marching towards our 
sisters and brothers that had been standing off against 
the police as they blocked the conference entrances 
However, we soon learned that if the Seattle riot 
police need to beef up their numbers, they need only 
look for new recruits from the AFL-CIO parade 
marshals. Although denied the weapons in the hands 
of the police, the parade marshals were every bit as 
controlling. After waiting almost an hour past the 
appointed start time, with the anxious knowledge 
that fellow protesters were having rubber bullets 
fired at them at the conference site, an impatient 
crowd began to march. I can discern little differ- 
ence in attitude between parade marshals as they 
screamed hysterically at a crowd of 50,000 people march- 
ing enthusiastically down the street towards the conference 
centre that they were doing the “wrong” thing, and the riot 
police as they steadfastly ignored our calls for “no violence, 
no violence.” 

Perhaps the second most important lesson I learned 
from Seattle is what it feels like to have those you have 
taken to be sisters and brothers turn on you in an instant. 
As we reached the end of a particular street, AFL-CIO pa- 
rade marshals, in a highly choreographed action, sealed off 
the street, thereby directing the crowd the opposite way. 
Having marched near the front of the parade, eager to join 
the protesters, we now paused, suspicious of this turn of 
events. A couple of workers, not in parade marshal cloth- 
ing, ran to the front and began yelling at us that the AFL- 
CIO was trying to block us from joining the protesters. The 
confused crowd began to slow down. The marshals redou- 


Ground Zero, Fourth and Pike, Seattle 
photo: Elaine Briere 


bled their efforts to block the street. My friends and I looked 
at each other, unsure what to do. We quickly consulted and 
in a split second decided that we intuitively trusted the work- 
ers more than the parade marshals. We joined them in call- 
ing to the crowd to ignore the marshals and push through to 
join the protesters. 

We had limited success. However, thousands of sis- 
ters and brothers did defy the actions of the parade mar- 
shals and joined the protesters. Although not the 50,000 
from the march, it was none the less electrifying to have 
thousands of people descend on what were relatively thinly 
held lines surrounding the conference centre. 

Prior to arriving in Seattle, we had discussed to what 
extent we wished to participate in the demonstration. Being 
in a foreign country, our aversion to being arrested was all 
the higher, so we decided that we would avoid civil diso- 
bedience. However, once at the conference site, it was clear 
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how tired the protesters were. One woman broke ranks from 
the human barricade and pleaded with us to join them. They 
needed a break. My friends and I looked at each other - we 
had to join them. 


yiii Tkn nint 


Our disappointment in the AFL-CIO march faded as 
we were swept away by the feeling of solidarity we had as 
we linked arms and physically blocked the entrance to the 
building. Delegates approached us to enter the building, 
but their requests were denied. Some tried to reason with 
us. Some claimed they would represent our interests if they 
were allowed in. One delegate from Germany tried to barge 
through our line like a football player. But he didn’t suc- 
ceed, and neither did any of the others. 

Through it all the riot police stood behind us, guard- 
ing the doors. And it is through this proximity to the police 
that I learned my most important lesson from the demon- 
strations: there is a war going on between the rich and the 
poor, and the rich will do whatever it takes to win. This 
isn’t new, we see it all the time when another student in 
Indonesia is shot, or when a union organizer in Mexico 
disappears. What was new were the numbers and the loca- 
tion: large-scale dissent hit a country usually too dulled by 
cable TV and take-out food to take the kind of risks that 
others around the world take all the time. The convergence 
of people and issues in Seattle showed us all that just be- 
cause we don’t see it, the war doesn’t go away. It’s there, 


right around the comer, waiting to be exposed. 

Nothing could have driven this home more profoundly 
than to have a sudden silence fall on thousands of peaceful 
protesters. We were literally stunned into silence as clouds 
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WTO protest, Seattle, November 30, 1999. 
photo: Elaine Brière 


of tear gas began to waft down the street towards us. It’s 
not that the gas was that horrible (although it certainly wasn’t 
pleasant), it’s that we hadn’t done anything. We hadn’t 
moved, the so-called looting had not really begun yet. We 
were simply gathered around the WTO conference and we 
weren’t letting the delegates in. There were thousands of 
us, we knew why we were there, and we weren't going away. 
Scenes of isolated skirmishes leading to the discharge of 
pepper spray, sporadic shots of rubber bullets and the in- 
timidation of ever more police closing a cordon around us 
hadn’t chased us away. So they gassed us, en masse. And 
as we wrapped ourselves in scarves, T-shirts, or anything 
else we could find to protect ourselves from the thick clouds, 
we realized just how far they were prepared to go. 

And so, almost two months later, after the hype has 
died down, many of the issues have once again faded from 
public consciousness. Yet the feelings from the protest re- 
main: the feelings of strength, the feelings of working to- 
gether for something that has nothing to do with the per- 
verted logic of our free market system, and the feelings of 
gaining power through real solidarity. The police violence 
didn’t diminish those feelings; they made them stronger. 
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Burning of a CEO in effigy, November 30, 1999. 
photo: Elaine Briére 


Ground Zero, stand-off between youth and Seattle 
Police, November 30, 1999. 
photo: Elaine Briere 


They made what we were doing feel important and that we 
were doing the right thing. They made me think of what I 
owed to those before me who have done this, paying a far 
greater price than I probably ever will. And they made the 
daily cycle of life that dictates that we don’t have the time, 
the energy, or that it’s not strategic to raise a ruckus seem 
all the more ridiculous 

Media commentators scrambled to pin a label on these 
feelings, to explain them away. Just like a plane crash or a 
natural disaster, it could be viewed with shock and alarm, 
and then forgotten. 

But the reason so many people stopped what they were 
doing and looked up and listened is because something big- 
ger was going on: the seeds of a participatory conscious- 
ness amongst North Americans was being planted. For a 
brief moment, the people gained the upper hand in the war 
going on, and we had a glimpse of things to come. 


Marjorie Brown is currently a law student at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. 
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Lessons from the North 


Looking back after 17 years. 


by Rod 


to be consciously determined enough to position the end 

of the barrel between two ribs so that when you pull the 

trigger, the bullet will penetrate the heart or another vital 
organ. That was the deliberate way that D.S., a young 
Ojibway man in a remote northern Ontario village took to 
commit suicide some 17 years ago. 

The night before his death, D.S. had driven the blade 
of an axe into his girl friend’s head. The O.P.P. had imme- 
diately been called and had flown into the village; but be- 
cause it was dark, they'd spent the night in the police sta- 
tion in fear. I too had spent the entire night awake keeping a 
mental note of where I kept my rifles; partly because the 
man that had slept with D.S.’s girl friend had come to my 
place for shelter but also because of a complete 
incomprehension and fear at a level of violence that Pd 
never before encountered. 

The next morning the police began their search. At 
one point the young man they were looking for had danced 
from the bushes yelling, “Shoot me! Shoot me!”, but no 
one wanted to and he’d run off. D.S. was eventually sus- 
pected of being in his parent’s house and the place was 
surrounded. As the police entered the house they heard a 
single gunshot. 

I stood at a window of the “motel” where I lived that 
morning (as a teacher and the principal of the local school) 
and watched the O.P.P. surround the house. When the po- 
lice reached D.S. he was still alive. One officer ran outside 
and leapt onto his snowmobile, driving wildly away. Sev- 
eral minutes later a Jesuit brother on another snow machine 
roared up to the house with a priest hugging a sleigh that 
was being pulled behind it. Together they quickly entered 
the house where the priest administered last rites while the 
young man died. 

For a long time I felt l’d forgotten the young man’s 
first name. I remembered his parents well though, because 
they were my friends. His younger brothers and sisters were 
students in the school. His parents had gone (which seemed 
odd to me at the time), to the house of the murdered girl 
immediately after her death. Two families bound together 


[: order to kill yourself with a .22 caliber rifle, you have 


Dubey 


in tragedy with no personal blame attached. After their own 
son’s death, D.S.’s parents had returned home and were 
seldom seen for several weeks. 

I’ve always remembered the name of the young woman 
that was murdered, and I can picture her: a chubby woman 
of about 16 who constantly giggled as so many of the women 
and girls did. 

A few days before the murder I'd dedicated a song 
(for her birthday) on the local radio to one of the girls that 
I taught and who was cut from the same mold: Born to be 
Wild. “Gonna fly so high, Never wanna die.” 

There is a danger in this sort of recounting: a danger 
in propagating clichés about First Nation’s people as vio- 
lent. There were also smiles, warmth, closeness; but the 
Ojibway of the villages were I lived were a traditionally 
nomadic people unaccustomed to life in villages and sub- 
ject to the effects of colonialism. Violence, as an outcome 
of that, was a central, overpowering fact of life. 

Around the same time as the death of D.S., the same 
sort of deliberation was evident in the suicide of a teenage 
boy. He was found with a noose around his neck, suspended 
from a rafter; but the rope was too long and he had to hold 
his legs up off the floor in order to die. His toes were scrap- 
ing the floor when people burst through the door and he’d 
done this even as he died, resisting all will to live, and in 
fact, exerting all of his strength over a prolonged period, to 
die. 

There was a spate of suicides among young people, 
mostly all teenagers, during the last six months that I worked 
in the village. At least a dozen attempts in a town of about 
200, and several of the attempts were successful. 

I understood some of the sociological reasons for this: 
the village was economically depressed, most people sub- 
sisted on welfare subsidized by spring trapping of beaver 
and muskrat (trips from which they returned looking vi- 
brant and happy, which I attributed to the experience of 
self-sufficiency). There was nothing for the young people 
to do except socialize and drink. 

From a socio-political point of view, all the “white” 
institutions had destroyed the traditional nomadic way of 
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life and indigenous customs. “Whites” pronounced 
“Indians” as heathens, dirty, uneducated and sav- 
age using the standards of their respective insti- 
tutions: the church, the medical establishment, 
schooling and the judicial system. Institutions bred 
a culture of dependence and destroyed the roles 
that people had once taken in tnbal life and the 
usefulness of each of those individuals. With faith 
in their traditions of herbal medicine undermined, 
for example, local people went to the nurse for 
even the slightest ailment. There was no longer 
any sense of trust within the community of peo- 
ple’s abilities and in a body of knowledge that 
had been built up over centuries. What kind of 
personal or cultural pride could remain? The vil- 
lage was characterized now by a sort of neo-co- 
lonialism where everyone accepted the rightness 
of “white” institutions (which were now seen as cultur- 
ally neutral), and local leaders sought to have native peo- 
ple replace the outside experts. The ideology of institu- 
tions was thus intensified. 

The educational system was presented as the one way 
out, but when 14-year-olds were shuttled off to live hun- 
dreds of miles away to attend high school, they were beaten 
up for being “Indian”; they were lonely and culturally al- 
ienated; and they invariably quit and returned home. The 
system had produced another “failure” who was acutely 
aware that his or her options in life were gone. 

But there was more to the suicides than this. It was as 
if a sort of collective madness and despair had taken hold. 
Suicide became an expected thing. Who would be next? 

And the suicides were often tied up with drinking - 
another anomaly - when remarkably shy and quiet people 
exploded into violence during or after a drinking party. 

What do you say to the kids in your class - the younger 
brothers and sisters of those who were dying - when they 
returned to class after each death looking predictably sub- 
dued and bewildered? “Please, please don’t emulate your 
brothers and sisters.” It’s nothing. 

I was always faced, while teaching, with the personal 
dilemma of working within an institution whose effects I 
felt were destructive, no matter how benevolent my inten- 
tions. I still represented the value of schooling and its ideol- 
ogy, and was still working within an historical social con- 
text of “whites” coming to town and telling people what 
was best for them. I said to the parents: “This is your school 
and these are your children; I’1l do whatever you want me 
to.” The parents, I found, had very conservative views of 
what a school should be, so I had to respect that and I worked 
within the curriculum of the Department of Indian Affairs. 

Still, as a teacher, I wanted to make my students as 
much responsible for their own education and discipline as 
possible - to show them that they didn’t need schools or 
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teachers to learn. I tried to do as little teaching as I could, 
instead, I gathered matenals and books that kids could use 
on their own. I wandered around the classroom and talked. 
I brought people from the community who had specific skills 
into the classroom. At one point, thinking that reading abil- 
ity was mostly the result of reading, I gave away most of 
the school’s library to the kids and bought new books. I 
wrote off hundreds of old textbooks, maps, globes; any- 
thing that the Department of Indian Affairs would let me 
write off. Later, I didn’t see even one book laying in a ditch 
at the side of a road where students everywhere on their 
way home cast off things that they don’t want. Most of the 
kids, until then, hadn’t owned a single book of their own, 
and I’d made sure that each of them got at least a dozen. 

Four or five months after I’d given away the books, 
out of curiosity, I administered the standardized reading 
test that l’d been told to give at the start of the year. The 
smallest gain in reading over that time by any student was 
two and a half grade levels. One boy had risen from a grade 
four to a grade eight level. Like the rest of his peers, func- 
tioning in a second language and being taught things of 
little or no relevance to his own life, he was deemed after 
seven years of formal schooling to be below standards, yet 
in a few months he’d improved four grade levels, and mostly 
without the assistance of a teacher. 

I was forever constrained from expressing my own 
views. I thought that the community would be best served 
by sending all of the teachers home and letting anybody 
who had any use for the school take over. (There was an 
artist, for example, who needed space to paint. There were 
elders, craftspeople, those adept in the skills needed for lo- 
cal survival, and people capable of teaching reading, writ- 
ing and other academic subjects.) Children from this tribe 
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would have once again been able to leam from whomever 
they chose and whatever was relevant or of interest to them. 
Even high school was available to them through govern- 
ment-funded correspondence schools. If the village really 
wanted Ojibway teachers, I felt, they should just hire them 
and disregard their academic qualifications, and forego all 
of the sacrificial lambs who would be lost on the altar of 
schooling until someone eventually made it through univer- 
sity. The best teacher we had was a young local man who 
worked as a teacher’s aide. 

It was only later that I regretted not having been openly 
critical of schooling because of my own liberal conscience 
telling me that I should be constrained. I had become a part 
of the community and I wasn’t helping anyone. I only talked 
a limited amount about my views, but when I said to the 
Chief on the occasion of my leaving the village that I thought 
that any school was invariably “white,” he was shocked 
and felt that it was a betrayal that I didn’t agree that his 
was an “Indian” school. That same day, by contrast, a 
mother called and said that she and other parents had talked, 
and that if Indian Affairs was the problem that they would 
build my wife and I a house and give us some of their trap- 
ping money if we would only stay. Indian Affairs was in- 
deed the problem. They liked me because the community 
was happy and anyone could see that the kids were doing 
some amazing things, but the problem for me was that 7 
was Indian Affairs. 

There was, around the time that I left, an instance of 
the people of the village coming together. Some of the women 
demanded to speak on the local radio station. They were 
fed up with the violence and the rapes and they weren’t 
about to stand for them any more. It seemed to me that only 
by people in the community beginning to communicate in 
this way would change happen. 

And so I left. I felt that to stay on at the school would 
have been to continue to participate in the very thing that 
was killing people. I left in mourning for some of the dead 
and afraid and sick of the violence. I had only taught in the 
north for three years but the experience affected me like 
nothing else ever had. And the effects lasted many years. 

I returned to the south, read Ivan Illich and others and 
felt that in trying to resuscitate institutions that they didn’t 
go far enough. I preferred the writing of Wilfred Pelletier 
who felt no imperative to think of schools when he spoke of 
learning. 

I tried to teach after that but I couldn’t stand my own 
hypocrisy. I knew my mouth would have eventually gotten 
me into trouble. 

I thought that education in the north typified all educa- 
tion. Schools taught the importance of the commodity of 
education demanding greater levels of consumption. In do- 
ing so, they got in the way of potential community level 
development of autonomous institutions where all were in- 


volved in transmitting knowledge important to life within 
the community itself. Making learning the purview of the 
professional teacher devalued the contributions and roles 
of all of those who'd previously been involved in teaching 
children, leaving them dependent and helpless except for 
more professional service. 

I felt that the village experience was a microcosm of 
life outside and that I was not so different from the Ojibway 
of the north in some ways. We were both defined by institu- 
tions, the commodification of our needs, a lack of control 
over our own lives, the death of cultural traditions, and the 
boredom and despair from everyday life. 

The political left, with whom I'd felt an affinity, was 
only sadly disappointing. They alternatively saw First Na- 
tion’s people as noble savages whom one could not criti- 
cize, or as people in need of their missionary assistance to 
“develop,” invariably meaning by this term a degree of “In- 
dian control” of the institutions which shaped them with an 
unquestioning approval of the ideology that informed them. 

I made my life there, because that was what I knew, 
but eventually tumed away from it altogether. We are all 
victims to some degree of our past. My own brother, who 
taught with me in the north, returned to the south, and within 
two years had taken his own life. 

But I look back on the last 17 years of conservatism 
and Mulroney and Mike Harris here in Ontario, and I think 
that it’s important that I, like the Ojibway of the north, 
remember my personal history and the lessons learned from 
the beginning of those years. Poverty, racism, addiction and 
violence are increasingly common. Life is still marked by 
the inertia, boredom and despair of having to fit into insti- 
tutional behaviour - of being ruled by it - and of a lack of 
autonomy. 

The drinking parties of the north were characterized 
by indulgence and violence; the only festival remaining for 
people without history. The death of imagination and of 
hope. 

My own identification continues to be with the local 
people who were not chiefs or members of council. This 
was a power centre in villages that took decisions (based 
on a southern model of representation) out of the hands of 
local people. I defined myself by my attitude rather than by 
my contradictory social position as principal of the school. 

Over the last 17 years much has also changed. When I 
taught in the north the most prominent social issue was the 
devolution of authority towards local control, and every- 
where there was the expansion of care and programs. The 
society that I face today is characterized by the loss of so- 
cial programs under the agenda of deficit and state reduc- 
tion, yet at the same time there is an increase in centralized 
state control over those programs and services that con- 
tinue to exist. 

Much of what I came to believe 17 years ago was dur- 
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ing the growth of public institutions. In that context, I felt 
that it was important to stand up for individual autonomy, 
local control of institutions, and the flexibility to devise 
solutions to social wants that may even involve not partici- 
pating in those same institutions. In a very different set of 
social circumstances, one’s that attack the ability of indi- 
viduals and communities to shape their institutions, I now 
feel the need to reassert the lessons learned in the north. 

Basic needs must be protected now more than ever 
before. This is essential before anything else can be done. 
But while a political response is necessary and the ideology 
of deficit reductions needs to be challenged, the left must be 
creative and responsive to problems; to not simply appeal 
to governments for answers and solutions, but to act on the 
power that they do have. (In the same way, while Native 
groups seek legal autonomy, they can begin to act as if they 
already have it.) 

Conservative dogma of “less government control” can 
be tumed against itself when people take control of their 
community. Where possible, the refusal of service may be 
the road to the most control. The northern midwife as a 
case in point: rather than being shunted aside by the “white” 
nurse, she could have been shown how to use an incubator 
and allowed to reclaim her worth, and restored, for the com- 
munity, the value of the knowledge passed on to her by 
generations of her ancestors. I think that it’s necessary to 
seek individual and collective solutions that are outside of 
government control, that do not let experts dictate needs, 
and are not based on following leaders. 

I want to distinguish the opinions that I am expressing 
from those of the political right, and those in power. The 
death of schools and other public institutions, and the cut- 
ting of social assistance by the state, is above all an attack 
on the poor. I am not advocating the reduction or demoli- 
tion of these institutions in the least, but only the public’s 
right to influence their direction and to withdraw from them 


if they do not meet their needs. Schools and welfare and 
other services are a necessity for many and protection for 
the poor, and as such, should be protected by the state. A 
school can be a means for a community to begin to work 
together. 

I don’t know to what degree “community” is possible, 
but I wish to defend that possibility. And I would defend 
the community’s or individual’s right to diverge from the 
direction of a centralized bureaucracy. When the well-to- 
do withdraw to home-schooling they are merely doing 
schooling at home, so they have not created an alternative 
to schools, and insofar as they are reacting in a competitive 
way to other children and in fear of violence from them, 
they are acting in exactly the oppositive way to what I am 
advocating. 

I want my own explosion from boredom and frustra- 
tion at life to be both physical and intellectual, but marked 
by creativity, and to be about reclaiming a basic control 
over day-to-day life. 


Rod Dubey is the author of a collection of essays entitled 
Indecent Acts in a Public Place: Sports, Insolence and Se- 
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The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


for a living, you have 
3 choices in life: 

Í, whine and complain; 
2, quits 

3, organize a union... 


in your work place? 


What are the problems 


Time to do something! WÒ, 


Call us to talk about 


You have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 
collective bargaining. work place. C E p A 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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Missing 


The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo 
continue the struggle against Argentina’s dirty war. 


by 


he Mothers of the 
Plaza de Mayo 
are a remarkable 


organization of Argen- 
tine women human 
rights activists. They 
have been active for more than 20 years. Their exceptional 
work has been sustained by two inter-woven beliefs. One is 
that they were born again of their children. The other is that 
they have become mothers to all victims of repression in 
contemporary Argentina. 

The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo embraced these 
beliefs as a direct result of the lives lived by their children 
and the horrific deaths many of them met. Their children 
were kidnapped and nearly all were murdered by Argenti- 
na’s military during its “dirty war” against the Left from 
1976 to 1983. 

The current Argentine government acknowledges that 
some 9,000 leftists and labour leaders who died at the hands 
of the military during the dirty war are unaccounted for. 
The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo and other human rights 
activists believe the number of dead who remain unac- 
counted for is more like 30,000. No one really knows for 
certain because these victims of the dirty war “disappeared” 
without a trace. 

These disappearances and the documented deaths of 
thousands of others took place for a definite reason. Their 
occurrence was an integral part of a U.S.-backed effort to 
crush the Argentine Left and facilitate the implementation 
of the same kind of neo-liberal policies that were imposed 
in Chile by the Pinochet regime and numerous other repres- 
sive, U.S.-backed regimes across Latin America. These 
disappearances went hand in hand with Argentine govern- 


Biruecse 


Allen 


ment policies that slashed 
real wages, outlawed ex- 
isting union contracts, led 
to the firing of thousands 
of union activists from 
their jobs, and prompted 
the privatization of much of the economy. 

The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo became acutely 
conscious of these phenomena as they forged their cam- 
paign to demand that the Argentine government account 
for the whereabouts of their missing children. And as their 
political consciousness grew, they became relentless foes 
of both the neo-liberal agenda that lay behind the dirty war 
and of those who bear responsibility for its continued im- 
plementation. Furthermore, in the process of opposing this 
agenda, the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo began to see 
themselves as inheritors of the ideals of their children and 
as responsible for carrying forward the work of their chil- 
dren. 

The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo have no illusions. 
They know that the large majority of their kidnapped chil- 
dren were tortured and murdered by the military during the 
dirty war. Nonetheless, they remain steadfast in refusing 
government offers of reparations for their children’s deaths. 
They insist that they will not formally accept that any of 
their children are dead until the government comes forward 
with documentation to show what happened to them. This 
stance offers the only hope for seeing that justice is done 
with respect to what happened during the dirty war. 


New hope for justice 
The civilian government that took over in Argentina 
after the military gave up power, pardoned the perpetrators 
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Didja hear the one about the 


©The provincial government asked three accountants to review our income tax system. The 
chairperson was Grant Devine’s former Deputy Minister of Finance. 


©They heard many ideas, but only really sat up and paid attention 
when the business-types (and of course other accountants) entered the room. 
And so they happily agreed that taxes must be drastically cut, 


especially for the rich. 


Or, as they prefer to call themselves, “the best aud the brightest” 


Proposed cuts of 30 to 40 per cent far exceed the wildest election promise of any 
desperate politician.æThe province will lose $240 million for public programs. That’s the 
money that pays for our roads, schools and hospitals. How will we make up for this lost 


= “Simple - expand the PST!” they said. 

People who buy used cars 

should pay more taxes. People who need repairs to worn-out appliances 
should pay more taxes. Aboriginal people should pay more taxes. 


People with kids should start paying taxes on school clothes. It won’t be 
enough, so we'll have to look at user fees, program cuts... 


In short, people like you and me should pay more so that people like them can pay less. 


Pretty funny, huh? JU 
We don’t think so, either. Call your MLA. SG E u Ill 


The joke’s over. It’s time to talk about fair tax reform. Working Together For Saskatchewan 
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of the dirty war. Despite this, the prospects for achieving a 
real measure of justice for the crimes of the dirty war have 
improved recently due to the efforts underway in Spain to 
extradite and prosecute Chilean General Augusto Pinochet 
for the crimes he committed in Chile during roughly the 
same time period. 

The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo want to make the 
most of the opportunity presented by the efforts of the Span- 
ish judge who is attempting to prosecute Pinochet and they 
are directly collaborating with the judge’s work. They un- 
derstand that a solid foundation exists for collaborating with 
him to bring Pinochet to justice. This is because the Latin 
American military dictatorships of the period collaborated 
in arranging the kidnapping and murder of leftists living in 
exile in other Latin American countries. 

Most significantly, this collaboration between the judge 
pursuing Pinochet and the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo is 
certain to be stepped up now that the judge has charged 
nearly 100 Argentine military and police offers with having 
committed torture and murder during the dirty war. And it 
is aided by the fact that hundreds of Spanish nationals were 
among their victims. 

In effect, these developments have made their cam- 
paign begun in the late 1970s international in scope. Fur- 
thermore, the increasingly international character of the 
campaign has been enhanced by the formation of support 
groups in several countries, including Canada. The Moth- 


CUSO is looking for 

Canadians with skills and 

experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 
in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO’s partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 


equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 

to volunteer your time, energy 

and expertise on a 

local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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ers of the Plaza de Mayo have also built ongoing links with 
like-minded organizations in other countries such as the 
EZLN in Mexico. 


Continuing repression 

Their ongoing work has not gone unnoticed. It has 
earned them international awards from bodies such as 
UNESCO and the European Parliament. It has also been 
met with harassment and repression. Three of the organiza- 
tion’s founding members have joined the ranks of the dis- 
appeared since its work began. Their members frequently 
endure threats and their organization’s offices in downtown 
Buenos Aires are often broken into. 

None of these things deter the Mothers of the Plaza de 
Mayo. They remain defiant in wanting to continue their 
work and that of their children. To that end one of their 
more recent initiatives has been to establish a popular uni- 
versity based in their offices. Its goal is to educate young 
people to engage in political action. Inspired by this project, 
one of the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo recently proclaimed 
that they want to give youth dreams, ethics and a love for 
political struggle to solve the problems of the people. 


Bruce Allen is the 1st Vice-President of the St. Catharines 
& District Labour Council. He recently visited Argentina. 


Pacific 

Fresh 
Fish 
525-9147 
13th & Robinson 


Fresh COD, Live LOBSTER, Fresh 
SOLE, Atlantic SCALLOPS, Fresh 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB Legs, Fresh 
WHITEFISH, HALIBUT Steaks, Smoked 
SALMON, Salt or Pickeled HERRING, 
Rainbow TROUT, Smoked GOLDEYE, 
Red SNAPPER, & MUCH MORE! 


DROP IN SOON! 
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We thank the following for their recent 


financial contribution to Briarpatch. 


Lynda Walker, Paul Guillet, Monique Marcotte, Len Wallace, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Regina, SK Regina, SK 
Ted, Sylvia & Tanya Walker, Blair McDaid, Louise Coleman, Gloria Cymbalisty, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Regina, SK Regina, SK 
Susan Hopkins McQuarrie, Karen Pratt, Dianne Barrow, Pamela Thomas, 
Regina, SK Birch Hills, SK Regina, SK Saskatoon, SK 
Andrew Huculak, PA Janitorial Services, Doug Taylor, William Stahl, 
Craven, SK Prince Albert, SK Regina, SK Regina, SK 
Don Moran, Lily Olson, Keith Jeworski, Diane Rogers, 
Regina, SK Moose Jaw, SK Regina, SK Saskatoon, SK 
Mike Keith, Bob Lyons, Victor Lau, D. Robinson-Priest, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Regina, SK Lacombe, AB 
Bill Robb, P. Markling, John Frederick, Jan Noppe, 
Saskatoon, SK Prince Albert, SK Saskatoon, SK Princeton, BC 
Jim Holmes, Dale Markling, Devon Anderson, CAW Local 1980, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Regina, SK Markham, ON 
Beth Smillie, Tannis Enright, Phil Johnson, Jennie Abell, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Regina, SK Ottawa, ON 
Clare Powell, S. & L. MacDonald, Richard Johnson, Don Onishenko, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Churchbridge, SK Langham, SK 
Ron Thomas, Don Anderson, Elaine Bernard, Bea Harding, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Somerville, Mass. Regina, SK 
Doug Lavallie, Susan Dusel, Margaret Shearer, Len Hurtig, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Saskatoon, SK Central Butte, SK 
Cheryl Stadnichuk, Patricia Gallagher, CUPE BC Division, F.A. Snell, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Bumaby, BC Regina, SK 
Eden Guidroz, Don Erhardt, CAW Local 3014, Sask. Joint Board, RWDSU, 
Regina, SK Prince Albert, SK New Westminster, BC Regina, SK 
Angela Mahimann, Susan Saunders, Norma & Roger Lowe, Ralph Brown, 
Ottawa, ON Regina, SK Gimli, MB Rosetown, SK 
Malcolm Matheson, Irvine Martin, A.G. Hunter, Thelma Marie Howard, 
Regina, SK Prince Albert, SK Riverhurst, SK Saskatoon, SK 
Cara Banks, Doug Blanc, George Ledingham, Allan & Roberta Quandt, 
Regina, SK Briercrest, SK Regina, SK La Ronge, SK 
Adriane Paavo, Rosaleen Quinn, Powell River & District J.F. Conway, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Labour Council, Regina, SK 
Hugh Wagner, Tim Davies, Powell River, BC Jan Turner, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK CAW Local 584, Regina, SK 
Lawrence Maier, Trish Elliott, Bramalea, ON Ken Bird, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Lynn Trainor, Kenora, ON 
Walter Eberle, Betty Pickering, Toronto, ON Ed Janis, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Sharon Hurd, Regina, SK 
Larry Hubich, Deena Arthur, Regina, SK Saul Arbess, 
Regina, SK Regina, SK Victoria, BC 
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CEP Local 87M, 
Toronto, ON 
Ralph & Diana Ermel, 
Regina, SK 
Eldon Anderson, 

Kelowna, BC 
Mabel Byers, 

Carrot River, SK 
Abby Ulmer, 

Regina, SK 


Gordon & Irene Quaale, 


Gabriola, BC 
Robert Stirling, 
Regina, SK 


F.E. Devito, 
Fruitvale, BC 

SGEU Adult Ed Sector, 
La Ronge, SK 

H. Lukin Robinson, 
Toronto, ON 

Mary MacFarlane-Sefton, 
Melfort, SK 

Linda Aiken, 


Etobicoke, ON 
Adele & Ben Smillie, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Art & Lil McKenzie, 

Regina, SK 


Ole Gjerstad, 

Montreal, QC 
Norm Beck, 

Central Butte, SK 
Douglas Rabbach, 

Watertown, Wisc. 
Margaret Durant, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Ruth Morton, 

Duncan, BC 
Irene Adams, 

Langenburg, SK 
Lorna Evans, 


Fort Qu'Appelle, SK 


F. Bishop & A. Manning, 
Regina, SK 

F. & L. Hildebrand, 
Penticton, BC 

Press & Broadcast Freedom 

Committee, Saskatchewan 

Federation of Labour, 
Regina, SK 

Ormond McKague, 
Regina, SK 

Foster Grirzic, 
Victoria, BC 


The multinational corporations tried to hit a home run 


with the MAI and the WTO on base. 
But by organizing we struck them out! 
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Deeper than the Politics of War 


by Darren Ell 


“I saw them sorting people, sorting out the Tutsi so 
they could kill them. They had machetes, clubs, spears and 
swords.... And they were looking in the bushes, looking in 
the marshes, looking for people to kill in the marshes, look- 
ing for people to kill... If they captured girls, they did bad 
things to them that you can maybe think of.” 

Such are the memories accompanying the drawing of 
Habineza Bona, a child who witnessed genocide in Rwanda. 

His drawing is part of a touring exhibition called “First 
Comes the Darkness” at the Sherwood Village Branch Art 
Gallery in Regina. It is curated by children’s rights activist 
Linda Dale. The exhibit contains artwork by child soldiers 
from Uganda, young survivors of the Rwanda massacre, 
and a response by Regina students from Riffel High School. 

Linda Dale has been working with children and ado- 
lescents in war-tom countries since the 1980s. Each time, 
she encounters very serious young people who have diffi- 
culty trusting or smiling. Using a variety of pedagogical 
techniques and art therapy, she initiates a healing process 
by helping them voice their experience and by restoring a 
sense of playfulness in their lives. Local counsellors value 
her work as a form of needs assessment for further therapy. 
The young artists are aware that their drawings will be ex- 
hibited internationally to educate others about the impact 
of armed conflict. 

In Uganda, Dale encountered adolescents who had been 
abducted, trained and sent to the front lines in the space of 
two or three weeks. Girls were lined up and selected as 
“wives” by local commanders. 

Janet, 16, recalls being forced to murder a mother and 
child. Her friend was shot in the head for refusing. Today, 
Janet tries to remove the guilt by endlessly washing her 
hands and changing her clothes. 

Today, there are over 300,000 child soldiers in over 
23 countries. The explosion in the trade of light weaponry 
has made it possible for children to bear arms in conflict. 

Canada’s hands are hardly clean in this matter. In 1998, 
it was revealed that Canada’s small arms exports had in- 
creased 20-fold since 1990. According to Linda Dale, 
Canada supported the 1989 Convention on the Rights of 

the Child which allowed youth aged 15-18 to participate in 
war. However, Canada is now verbally supporting a poten- 
tial amendment raising the age to 18. 

In Rwanda, where up to 800,000 people were slaugh- 

tered in three months, Dale encountered a traumatized so- 


Rainbow Tears by Riffel High School students 


ciety unlike anything she had seen before. The youth ex- 
pressed outrage at having lost their childhood, and guilt for 
surviving while others died. Their artwork is haunting and 
unforgettable. The self-portraits show heads engulfed in 
black (the “darkness” to which they all refer) and filled 
with red (the blood that stains their memories). 

The artwork and written responses from Riffel stu- 
dents show the educative value of Dale’s work. In “Rain- 
bow Tears,” a strong piece about lost childhood and suffer- 
ing in the Third World, students say: “We were struck by 
the horror these children must face and how they don’t laugh 
and play any more. We are thankful that we don’t have to 
experience such horrors in Canada.” 

This exhibition reminds us that no one wins a war, 
that raw human experience is far deeper than the filters of 
politics, propaganda and analysis. As these childhood memo- 
ries reveal, the legacy of violence and war is a lifetime of 
trauma. “First Comes the Darkness” brings this message 


home loud and clear. 


Darren Ell is a high school teacher in Regina with inter- 
ests in art and international relations. 
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The Economic Horror 

by Viviane Forrester 

Polity Press, a division of Blackwell 
Publishers, Cambridge, England, 
$30 paperback. 


reviewed by John W. Warnock 

This is a political book. First pub- 
lished in France in 1996, it has become 
a huge best seller in France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. It was translated into 
Spanish and has become the best sell- 
ing non-fiction book in Latin America 
It has just been translated into English 

Viviane Forrester is not a politi- 
cal economist. She is a 72-year-old 
French novelist and literary critic. Her 
economics is self-taught. Yet the im- 
pact of her book has been tremendous 
It has become an inspiration to unem- 
ployed youth in France. He effigy is 
carried at the head of workers’ 
marches. Banners quote from her book 
She is cited by the French Confedera- 
tion Paysanne which trashed Monsanto 
and Novartis and dumped manure at 
McDonald’s restaurants in their pro- 
tests against agribusiness and the 
WTO. Forrester states: “When I was 
promoting the book in South America 
Pd go to these town meetings of fac- 
tory workers, clerks, ordinary people. 
The cheering would start before I en- 
tered the hall.” 

So why is this book having such 
an impact? First, it is not written by a 
political economist. We simply don’t 
have her command of the language. She 
puts the present crisis in human terms. 
She demands that we cut through the 
distortion by politicians, bureaucrats, 
corporate leaders and the mainstream 
media and tell the truth. And the truth 
is that we are in a new era of capital- 
ism, characterized by cybernation, au- 
tomation and high technology. Most 
workers are not needed to make a 
profit. 

Thus, the focus of the book is on 
the rise of unemployment, which in- 
cludes the officially unemployed, those 


who have dropped out of the labour 
force, those in part-time, casual and 
temporary jobs, the growing hordes of 
people dependent on self-employment 
at low income, those in workfare 
projects, and those who have been 
forced into early retirement. The U.K. 
has given us “zero-hour working,” 
employees who work from time to time, 
sitting at home by the phone waiting to 
be called. This is the ideal worker to- 


THE CURRENT 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
HAS CREATED OVER 
73 MILLION JOBS. 


day, unpaid but at the employer’s dis- 
posal. Forrester focuses on youth and 
the shame they feel from their inability 
to get employment. 

Given this reality, those with jobs 
fear most that they will lose them. They 
put up with anything from their em- 
ployers, working long hours with no 
additional pay, taking work home on 
the weekend. They hold fast to jobs 
once regarded as “coercive, a con- 
straint, and quite often as hell.” But, 
“did Dante ever imagine the inferno of 
those who would clamour in vain for 
hell, for whom the worst damnation 
would be expulsion from hell itself?” 

There is no tuming back to the 
Keynesian welfare state of the 1940- 
80 period. Governments and parties 
which promise to create jobs are lying 


to the people. Investment today means 
cutting jobs. The stock markets soar 
when big corporations announce mas- 
sive job cuts. We are deluged by propa- 
ganda from the economists, the “ga- 
rage mechanics of capitalism,” the 
“fans of one-track thinking.” 

This is the era of globalization, 
“which is setting up and fostering an 
authoritarian economic system indiffer- 
ent to the inhabitants of this world - 


AND I HAVE 
THREE OF THEM. 


and by nature antagonistic to their use- 
less presence.” Capitalism today does 
not need the teeming masses of the 
Third World - only their resources and 
the market of the 15 percent who live 
like westerners. All our governments 
surrender to the blackmail and threats 
from corporations and finance, grant 
endless public subsidies, and bail out 
the failures. 

Forrester’s answer is to say no 
to this entire system. The new millen- 
nium calls out for a new culture. We 
must oppose the globalization of rejec- 
tion and poverty and create the globali- 
zation of well-being. 


John W. Warnock is a Regina politi- 
cal economist and activist with the 
New Green Alliance. 
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Paper Boom: 

Why Real Prosperity Requires a 
New Approach to Canada’s 
Economy 

by Jim Stanford 

Canadian Centre for Policy Alterna- 
tives and James Lorimer & Co. 
1999, $24.95. 


reviewed by Anders Hayden 
Rarely has a book left me feeling 
as intellectually divided as Paper 
Boom, by Canadian Auto Workers 
economist Jim Stanford. The book is a 
timely, impressively researched and ac- 
cessible analysis of one of the most 
obscure and important components of 
capitalist economy - the financial sys- 
tem. Stanford provides a devastating 
critique of Canada’s booming paper 
economy and right-wing economic 
policies, but not without challenging 
many ideas widely held on the left. 
The 1990s have been Canada’s 
“decade of finance,” illustrated by bil- 
lion dollar bank profits year after year. 
Beyond its economic and political 
power, finance has become a powerful 
new cultural force, from the ubiquitous 
display of stock market tickers in pub- 
lic places to mutual fund comic books 
for kids. Canadians increasingly turn 
to financial markets for individual and 
collective economic salvation, yet those 
same markets cause much of the hard- 
ship and insecurity that plague many 
of us. 

Stanford details how the booming 
paper economy has enriched a few, 
while failing to meet the needs of work- 
ing people in Canada. I found myself 
cheering for Stanford with every blow 
he deals the financial Goliath. He bril- 
liantly exposes how the financial sec- 
tor, with its focus on paper trading, fails 
to channel savings into real job-creat- 
ing and socially useful investments - 
the ostensible reason for its existence. 
He documents the staggering ineffi- 


every year in management fees with 
absolutely no positive economic out- 
come to show for it. And he explodes 
the myth of “people’s capitalism,” 
showing that half the population owns 
no stock at all while the vast majority 
of shares are owned by a tiny elite. 

More controversial on the left will 
be his argument that Canada’s poor 
economic performance of late is largely 
due to declining corporate profitabil- 
ity, an unexpected result of right-wing 
policies. He maintains that the role of 
globalization is over-stated. And rather 
than focusing on corporations and cor- 
porate greed as the problem, he em- 
phasizes the macroeconomic environ- 
ment and the nature of competitive 
markets which constrain company 
choices. 

Stanford argues that big busi- 
nesses tend to have much better records 
on social responsibility, labour rela- 
tions, and environmental protection 
than the small businesses that some on 
the left see as potential allies. He also 
delivers a devastating critique of “ethi- 
cal” mutual funds and labour-spon- 
sored investment funds, which some 
progressives have promoted as forms 
of finance with a human face. 

Stanford challenges the left to be 
more “‘pro-investment,” which need not 
mean “pro-business.” He proposes a 
range of short-term policy measures 
including less restrictive monetary poli- 
cies, greater public investment, and tax 


ciency of the Bay Street boy wonders, changes to reward firms that put more 
pointing out that mutual fund manag- money into real job-creating investment 
and less into feeding dividends to insa- 


tiable shareholders. For the 
long-term, he puts forward a vi- 
sionary, alternative model of so- 
cial investment. Investment, 
Stanford argues, is ultimately 
too important to be left to the 
investors. 

My main criticism is the 
book’s limited ecological per- 
spective. Stanford’s critique and 
alternatives are based on the de- 
sirability of more rapid growth 
through more concrete investment in 
the real economy, preferably in capi- 
tal-intensive, high-wage sectors like the 
auto industry and other high-tech 
manufacturing. Although Stanford ac- 
knowledges ecological concerns, he 
does not adequately address the eco- 
logical constraints to growth, particu- 
larly in capital-intensive sectors that 
also tend to be energy-, resource-, and 
pollution-intensive. Nor is enough con- 
sideration given to whether producing 
ever more stuff is really the path to in- 
creasing human welfare in already af- 
fluent societies. Stanford offers some 
extremely valuable ideas for reducing 
society’s dependence on the private 
profit motive - which is essential for 
the achievement of both ecological 
sustainability and social justice. But 
rather than seek greater control of our 
economic destiny so we can pour more 
concrete, invest in ever more machines 
and endlessly rev up the industrial 
growth machine, shouldn’t the left - a 
green-left - aim to break free of capi- 
talism’s growth imperative? 

Despite these rather fundamental 
concerns, Stanford’s ideas are well 
worth wrestling with. Invest in this 
book. 


Anders Hayden is the Research & 
Policy Coordinator for 32HOURS: 
Action for Full Employment and the 
author of Sharing the Work, Sparing 
the Planet: Work Time, Consumption 
& Ecology. Email: ahayden@web.net 


ers drain $7 billion from the economy 
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Road 
a CD by James Keelaghan 
Jericho Beach Music 


reviewed by Norm Walker 
Everyone has roads to travel, road 
of life experiences, roads of personal 
development and inner journeys, as 
well as literal roads, like the road you 
drive on the way to work. James 
Keelaghan’s latest artistic compilation 
is a collection of pictures of his roads, 
both his internal and external ones. 

The first clue to this thematic ap- 
proach is the album cover itself - about 
a hundred panoramic snapshot photos 
from the life, times and travels of 
James himself. This is his literal 
road, the one that annually takes 
him all over Canada and the U.S. 
as well as many places in Europe, 
Australia and other exotic locales. 
This external world is mostly 
what influences his internal roads 
and of course the creative musi- 
cal road that is offered here in the 
album Road. 

As complex and interesting 
as the cover snapshot collection 
is, the music and lyrics offer much 
more in terms of vivid and com- 
pelling imagery. Carefully crafted 
songs are often ones that leave you 
to wonder and question and per- 
haps to later discover new things 
you never noticed before. 

Good poetry and song lyrics are 
distillations of ideas, truths, stories and 
lessons learned. James mastered the 
techniques of good song writing early 
in his musical career. What time and 
fate have done is offer him a much 
broader range of images and experi- 
ences to draw from the “roads” that he 
has travelled. This is the raw material 
he uses to shape his creations. 

Eight of the ten selections on Road 
are written by Keelaghan. “Love What 
a Road” is in essence about a life’s jour- 
ney in and out of love. “Message to 

the Future” is an exploration of how 


people try to project part of themselves 
into an unknown future. “Number 37” 
describes a rodeo barrel race, a small 
victory and an important lesson 
learned. “Ring” uses a metaphorical 
device as the means to approaching life 
and relationships. “Your Secret” is a 
personal saga about letting go, about 
putting things behind you and coming 
to terms. “Pillow” in Keelaghan’s 
words is “an insomniac’s lullaby.” 
“Captain Torres” is a moving true story 
of a sinking ship trapped in a raging 
storm. The crew, knowing they are 
about to die, are allowed one short 
phone call home. The last cut on the 


CD, “Who Dies,” is much more about 
“who lives” and about making the most 
of your time alive. 

On all of his recordings to date, 
Keelaghan has always included mate- 
rial that he did not pen himself. This is 
a healthy, wise and well balanced prac- 
tice. It is very easy, as a professional 
singer and songwriter, to get self-ab- 
sorbed in your own musical world. You 
will always be judged and gauged by 
the music and lyrics you create and 
perform but also by the other music 
you select to record and perform. 

The two non-original songs are 
well worthy of Keelaghan’s treatment 


of them. “Mirabeau Bridge,” written 
by Sam Larkin in 1974, is an enduring 
kind of song, full of timeless images of 
Paris street life. “My Old Man” was 
written by Ewan MacColl, one of the 
twentieth century’s most important and 
influential figures in the British folk 
music scene. It is a favourite and well 
known song about MacColl’s father, a 
progressive trade unionist and victim 
of technological advance. 

Road was produced by Toronto’s 

urban fiddler extraordinaire, Oliver 
Schroer. He liberally applies his aes- 
thetic good taste in the co-ordination 
of the whole project, as well as adds 
his own masterful musicianship 
in the appropriate places. 
Among the 16 other musicians 
who contribute their unique and 
awe inspiring talents are Stephen 
Fearing, Rebecca Campbell, 
Katherine Wheatley, and Oscar 
Lopez. It is always remarkable 
to see a recording and produc- 
tion adventure like this come to 
such fruition since it requires 
such an amazing amount of 
planning, talent, creativity, 
work, money and perhaps a bit 
of luck. 
The only things that may be 
missing from Road, and perhaps 
some of Keelaghan’s other re- 
cordings, are the things that you 
experience in one of his live perform- 
ances: the stories, the quick wit and 
humour, the spontaneity, the audience 
rapport, the physical movements and 
the three dimensionality of the perform- 
ance itself. Since it may be a few years 
before technology makes the “James 
Keelaghan Holographic Video” a real- 
ity, it would probably be better to just 
go to one of his concerts and spend a 
couple of hours with Keelaghan and 
his “road.” 


Norm Walker is a long-time folk mu- 
sic enthusiast and musician, an elec- 
trician and teacher. 
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WTO BABBLE 
“The WTO system is ... a fortification against disorder. 
This is reason enough to insist on the rightness of what we 
are doing. We are also fighting to reduce poverty and to 
create a more inclusive world. We all want a fairer world, a 
world of opportunity accessible to all.” 
- Mike Moore, 
director-general of the World Trade Organization. 


SOUND THE ALARM 
“Led in the United States by perpetual anti-commerce gad- 
fly Ralph Nader, and in Canada by clanging protectionist 
Maude Barlow, is perhaps the largest-ever gathering of left- 
wing conspiracy theorists, alarmists, anarchists, animal 
rights activists, social gospel adherents and environmental- 
ists.... Even the Industrial Workers of the World - the 
Wobblies - are in. There may be more unrepentant Com- 
munists on Seattle’s streets this morning than on Moscow’s.” 
- Lorne Gunter, 
columnist for the Edmonton Journal, 
November 30, 1999. 
DOGHAN 
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JOYS OF FOREIGN OWNERSHIP 

“There is a danger that the BCNI’s approach will play into 
pseudo-Marxist dim-bulb notions that dangerous levels of 
foreign acquisition and concentration are taking place that 
will lead to the country being dominated by American-owned 
corporate giants: that we will all have no choice but to eat 
at McDonald’s, shop at Wal-Mart, drink Coca-Cola and 
hang out at Starbucks.” 

- Peter Foster, 
Financial Post editorial, November 17, 1999. Foster was 
upset that David O’Brien, the chairperson of the Busi- 
ness Council on National Issues, believes Canada is 
“under seige from global and American forces.” 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE POOR 
“By expanding the world trading system, the 
WTO helps them. Improbable as it seems, it 
is the briefcase-bearing, Palm-Pilot-carrying, 
expense-account-tarrying international bu- 
reaucrats of Seattle who are the champions 
of the world’s poor. It is the clamouring, yam- 
mering protesters in the streets - the public- 
sector unionists, the European farmers, and 
even the Canadian librarians who are the re- 
actionary defenders of obsolete and selfish 

privileges.” 

- David Frum, 
National Post columnist, December 4, 
1999. 
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IT’S THE MARKET 

“We have to pay Michael Jordan what the market dictates 


because he sells shoes for us. We pay workers [in Vietnam] 
this amount because that’s the market.” 


THE SHOE FITS!!! 


- Chris Helzer, 

Nike 5 manager for corporate responsibility in Vietnam. 
Oregon-based Nike pays its workers in Vietnam 20 cents 
an hour. Meanwhile the company pays retired Chicago 
Bulls star Michael Jordan US$25 million a year. 
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NOT TOO MANY? 
“We didn’t consider it too many weapons.” 


- Gary Blanchard, 

one of the missionaries working for Harvestfield Minis- 
tries, a U.S.-based Christian organization. Blanchard A 

and two other missionaries were arrested last year in 


Harare, Zimbabwe after weapons were found in their 
suitcases at the airport. A search of their pickup truck 


turned up assault rifles, sniper rifles, a light machine 
gun, hand guns, telescopic sights and camouflage 
cream. 
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HOBBY HORSES 
“These are hardly priority issues for Albertans in a year in 
which both oil and grain prices reached historic lows. An 
elected senator would pay attention to Albertans’ pocket- 
books, not his own personal hobby horses.” 
- Bert Brown and Ted Morton, 
elected as Alberta 5 stand-by senators to pressure the 
federal government to reform the Senate. They were 
responding to Senator Doug Roche 5 personal interest in 
supporting nuclear disarmament and reducing poverty 
and homelessness. Meanwhile, Morton claims he is 
i DUBIN working “to keep two of his campaign promises: fighting 
os, 7 Judicial activism and the Liberals’ new gun registration 
RECORD SALES YEAR FOR GUN RETAILERS sue 
USEFUL 


“Guns have a very beneficial effect in society. Most people have bought the argument they are not useful. But if you 


restrict lawful ownership, the criminal element will begin to use guns more and more because it’s a tool for them to gain 
power.” 


- Garry Breitkreuz, 
Reform gun critic and Saskatchewan Member of Parliament. 


THE POISON OF SOCIALISM 
“Today, right here in British Columbia, with 
the poison of socialism set to bankrupt us 
financially as well as morally, the voice ofa 
leader has emerged. I thank God for sending 

us a great leader.” 

- Chris Delaney, 
Reform B.C. president, praising Bill 
Vander Zalm as the leader of Reform B.C. 
In his speech, Delaney compared Vander 
Zalm to Abraham Lincoln, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King. 
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MY 


OPINION 


Global Reach or Global Leech? 


Healthcare is too important to be left 
under the control of multinational 
corporations. 


by Karen 


s globalization expands, noth- 
ing is left untouched. U.S. 
ealthcare corporations and 


consultants have been making inroads 
into Canada and other countries. Their 
approach is to siphon off tax dollars 
that support national healthcare pro- 
grams by inserting themselves into the 
public system, hoping to privatize and 
reap the profits. 

U.S. healthcare unions are warn- 
ing other countries that these corpora- 
tions should be stopped at the border. 
Last spring Columbia/HCA, the 
world’s largest healthcare corporation, 
tried to purchase a public hospital in 
Adelaide, Australia. The public, 
nurses, and doctors rallied together to 
inform everyone of the company’s qual- 
ity care scandals and their bilking of 
taxpayers in medicare billing. The cor- 

poration was stopped temporarily. 

In spite of opposition to the 
American system, similar healthcare 
corporations made headway in England 
because the national system had been 
starved of adequate funding. The cuts 
finally served the purpose of undermin- 
ing public support and opened the way 
for more privatization and corporate 
intrusion. 

American profit-driven health 
maintenance organizations (HMOs) 
and hospital chains are taking advan- 
tage of trade agreements in their quest 
for dominance in the healthcare sys- 
tem. In Manitoba, Connie Curran of 
American Practices Management ad- 
vised the former Tory government to 
make deep cuts to the number of nurses 


Lalonde 


and replace them with unlicensed nurs- 
ing assistants. This advice cost the sys- 
tem $3.4 million. The present NDP 
government is also in favour of 
dumbing down healthcare providers by 
reducing their training by 50 percent, 
which will lead to inferior care with 
the objective of undermining public 
support for our national healthcare sys- 
tem. 

Our system desperately needs re- 
form to remain sustainable. But do we 
want an American-style system where 
more is spent on healthcare, yet 42 mil- 
lion people are uninsured? The U.S. has 
the worst infant mortality rate in any 
industrial country. It is the only indus- 
trialized country where chronic illness 
or care can bankrupt a person. 

Healthcare is a shared and com- 
mon value that is critical to our iden- 
tity. The blame for the crisis lies di- 
rectly with the federal government. 
Transfer payments have been slashed 
and the number of hospitals reduced 
by 20 percent over the last ten years, 
while our population has increased. 

Government has shifted the key 
component of public protection to cor- 
porate sponsorship. Liberal Bill C-80 
will place health inspectors at arms 
length from the Health Minister and 
replace the mandate of safety with trade 
and commerce. The corporate virus in- 
fecting Canada’s Health Protection 
Branch is a major cause of rising dis- 
ease rates, injury and death from poi- 
soned blood products, dangerous 
drugs, toxic food and defective medi- 
cal devices. Funding has been cut in 
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half and plans are underway to elimi- 
nate 60 percent of its staff. 

Dr. Ann Clark, professor of plant 
agriculture at the University of Guelph, 
stated that Canadians are being sub- 
jected to mass, uncontrolled experi- 
ments approved with no independent 
research. For example, 20 percent of 
Canadian infants are fed soybean for- 
mulas manufactured with genetically 
mutant soybeans which contain high 
levels of phytoestrogens. 

Health Minister Allan Rock has 
been notified by leading health scien- 
tists, as well as the Australian Health 
Minister, that this can lead to potential 
thyroid damage. However, Rock 
chooses to ignore the safety issue in 
favour of protecting the industry. 

As it stands, our healthcare sys- 
tem benefits the multinational pharma- 
ceutical, food and chemical corpora- 
tions. We have replaced independent re- 
search with grants and subsidies to 
profitable corporations who are in a 
conflict of interest. This is where 
change has to begin. 


Karen Lalonde lives in Oakbank, 
Manitoba. 
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Don't privatize water! 


Water is not a commodity. It is a life source. Europe after water was privatized. 


Today, huge international water corporations Some things are simply not for sale. 
are lining up to buy our water systems. The 
federal government can put a stop to this by 
investing in the public infrastructure that has 


For postcards to send to Paul Martin 
urging him to invest in Canada’s water 
system, and other information materials 
served Canadians well. contact: 1-877-287-3426 
Canada can’t afford the price gouging and or visit: www.cupe.ca 
environmental problems experienced in 
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